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conceived a will that was wholly free." Is not the element of 
Approval an essential part of Will? And how is the element of 
Approval to be found in Knowledge as such? But more urgent 
is the pressure of an old difficulty that remains behind. How is 
this ideal freedom connected with the ordinary freedom which 
the plain man supposes himself to possess ? The freedom in the 
perfect world would surely not be the freedom to go wrong. In- 
deed, this perfect will would seem to be above choice of any 
kind, if choice involves the deliberation between better and 
worse. But the plain man's freedom does involve choice 
and often choice of the wrong. Is there a common element 
between wrongful choice and the unfettered perfect will? If so, 
what is it? Mr. Haldane simply identifies the two without a 
word of explanation (p. 299). To say, with all this unsolved, 
that "the problem of free will is founded upon a false metaphor 
and disappears," (p. 171), is indeed to cry Peace, peace, where 
there is no peace. 

But criticism of such a kind on such a book is a thankless 
task. Mr. Haldane does not profess to attack the problems at 
their roots, but only to bring forward illuminating ideas. Yet 
it is in sympathy with his effort to spread the light that the; 
criticisms are made. 

F. Melian Stawell. 

London. 



Life in Mind and Conduct. Studies of Organic in Human 
Nature. By Henry Maudsley, M. D. London: Macmillan, 
1902. Pp. xv, 444. 

The main difficulty in criticising Dr. Maudsley's book lies in 
discovering why he wrote it, what new theory he has to advo- 
cate, or what good it would do to his readers supposing it 
attained a circulation equal to his highest hopes. The title tells 
us nothing. "Studies of Organic" is a particularly mysterious 
neologism. There is no preface, so one turns with hope to a 
section in the introduction summarized in the table of contents 
by the phrase "General aim of the enquiry." There, however, we 
read "There has been no thought of writing a methodical 
treatise nor of setting forth any system of doctrine. By bring- 
ing several subjects usually treated as if they were separate, and 
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for the most part abstractly, into touch with the realities of 
organic life and into vital relations with one another, they are 
put into positions in which they may be safely left to suggest 
their own lessons. Nor is there anything new in the moral 
reflections made, which for the most part have been made over 
and over again." In short, there is no definite plan in the book 
at all. It consists merely of a rambling survey of human experi- 
ence from Dr. Maudsley's well-known standpoint of medical 
materialism, written with a cocksureness and neglect of past 
and contemporary thinking which no one but a medical materi- 
alist would venture on. The section on Conscience is a fair 
specimen of the small portion of the work devoted to the dis- 
cussion of "Ethical Theory and Practice." Here we learn that 
conscience has a physical basis which "is, of course, the ex- 
quisitively deiicate pattern of fine cerebral reflexes which sub- 
serve the highest human feeling," a basis "so long flouted by 
moralists as materialistic blasphemy, and still loftily evaded by 
them as beneath the dignity of philosophical notice." Con- 
science is rudimentary and inchoate in savages and the lower 
sort of civilized men; it is subject to evolution and dissolution; 
is "defaced, and denuded" by senile decay, and attains an abnor- 
mal sensitiveness in neurotic people. The section concludes 
with the "lessons of materialism." "If man does not obtain 
perfection through the improvement of his bodily nature he 
certainly will not obtain it at all in this world." People should 
also be very careful how they produce children. "It is a sober, 
and well might be a solemn lesson of materialism that as surely 
as bodies gravitate to the earth so surely do unwholesome 
moods of mind and states of body as well as native lameness 
and meanness of moral nature tend to breed infirmity, vice and 
madness in offspring." Truly, a moral reflection which has been 
"made over and over again." In this passage Dr. Maudsley is 
at least edifying.. Very often he is quite the opposite. He is 
constantly indulging in the cynical pleasure of ripping up the 
seamy side of things. A favorite term of Dr. Maudsley's is 
"lust," and he is fond of illustrating various points of experience 
from some of the least pleasing aspects of human nature in a 
way which hardly renders his work suitable for family reading. 

Henry Sturt. 
Oxford, England. 



